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Why You Should Choose 


eaeg|| PURE SILK 


for decorative purposes in the home 
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Pure Silk is the traditional luxury fabric of the 


world, and has been so since its discovery many centuries ago. 








Certain of its more superficial characteristics may be 
simulated artificially, but its basic qualities of matchless 
beauty, clegance and strength have never been duplicated. 
Pure silk is never sleazy, shabby or brittle; a /iving fiber, it 
is warm, elastic, rich to the eye and the touch. It absorbs 
color beautifully; it wears long and well. 


Time only adds to and mellows its charm, as is at- 
tested by the many hcirloom pieces still in existence, some of 
them hundreds of years old. Similarly, the distinction and 
fine taste pure silks impart to your client's home today may 


well be conferred upon his descendants generations hence. 


The furnishing and decoration of the home serve 
to identify the person and his taste as does nothing else. One's 
home and its contents are oneself; artifice and imitation have 
no place in it. 


For these and many other reasons, you should 
recommend the use of pure silk in all draperies, upholstery 
and trimmings. And having decided upon its use, see that 
you obtain true silk by looking for the written identification 








now prescribed by law to circumvent deception. Your client 
will agree with your insistence on the best; show him Scal- 


mandré Silks, among America’s most distinguished fabrics. 
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The magic mind and 
miracle fingers of Dorothy Liebes 
have created Weaves of the 
Future on Goodall Looms! 


Think of it...the beautiful colors and 
textures in which Dorothy Liebes ex- 
cels are now available for the first 
time on power looms! Thus they be- 
come available to a much larger pub- 
lic, and of course, at considerably 



















lower cost. These weaves were devel- 
oped on special looms at the Goodall 
Mills, where, with mohair, silk and 





other yarns, effects have been 
achieved that rival Dorothy Liebes’ 


own hand-woven textiles. 


They are ready for you at the new 
Goodall Decorative Fabrics show- 
room any day... and ready for deliv- 
ery the day after, for another Goodall 
innovation is service direct from the 


mill, on an inch or a mile of fabric. 


Do come in and see these exciting, 
refreshing exclusives at Goodall 





ABOVE: A Dorothy Liebes loom in replica in the window of the 






Goodall Decorative Fabrics New York showroom. The weaves are 


those created for the Pahlmann rooms at Lord & Taylor. 





RIGHT: One of the Pahlmann rooms at Lord & Taylor, show- 
ing window treatment and upholsteries of Dorothy Liebes tex- 


tures by Goodall. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: A characteristic pose of Dorothy Liebes, 


“First Lady of the Loom,” in her famous workshop. 
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OLOR is mysterious physically, capri- 
ae geographically, and a much too 
infrequently recognized force for good or 
evil. It is by all odds the most important 
single factor in the satisfactory solution 
The 


designer knows to his sorrow that it is 


of the interior of a house. interior 
human characteristics which stand in the 
way of a rapid and clear materialization of 
the color idea. 


It goes without saying that the original 
impulse must come from the person who is 
to live within the four walls; that impulse- 
is translated by the designer into visible 
form through the skill of the artisan. It 
is a very common thing to hear both lay- 
men and professionals cagping about the 
ignorance and uncoopefative attitude of 
the painter. The defefise mechanism of the 
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THE DECORATOR LOOKS AT COLORS AND CLIENTS 


(ground in oil in quarter pound tins) it is 
always possible to send around to Riebe 
or Rosenthal for a studio size tube of 
what is needed to supplement the com- 


mercial mixture. 


However, at the time of this writing, in 
order to get an apartment painted the 
proper colors, it is often necessary to give 
up a whole day to wheedling and coaxing: 
to gain the first little forbearance on the 
painters part you lean over the pots and 
say in effect “ooh, how wonderful,”—“de- 
licious,” “how can you possibly do it?”; 
then follows the period of quiescence on 
your part while the workman goes on 
about those silly and expensive decorators 
who know nothing about color—how the 
honest workman has to stand there and 
take it--how the pitiable owner is misled 

‘ me & 
ais 
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the intefior designer. We invite 


this page. 
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This page is devoted to the free discussion of various problems facing 


salers, manufacturers or others associated or interested in this pro- 
r fession, on the subject herewith presented, or on any other question. 
WNTERIORS may not always concur with the opinions expressed on 
It is our hope that sincere discussion of many of the 
problems vexing our readers may eventually lead to their solution. 


—— 


HOUSE 


comment from designers, whole- 








badly trained workman naturally enough 
He will say that a 
presented for him to match is unfash- 
ionable, or unstable, or unflattering to the 
female or impossible to match. He is so 


is offense. color 


swaggering and bullying about it, so con- 
temptuous of anybody who wants some- 
thing other than off-white or one of his list 
of pastel shades, that he terrifies all but 
the most brutal or accustomed. It isn’t 
hard to see that the painter is defending 
himself to the death against what he con- 
siders mere whim on the part of the some- 
body who knows nothing about the stern 
realities of paint. And he is justified in 
his attitude as long as the designer cannot 
give him the recipe for the mix. 


Nor can the designer blame the manu- 
facturer of paints; he has 
provided all the paints which have been 


commonly used, and he has spies out to 


commercial 


discover what people are going to want 
next. If one of the elements in a specified 


color is unobtainable commercially 


Then much much later 
comes the time when it is safe to bring 
out a tube of English Vermillion to sub- 
stitute for the Turkey Red in order to 
keep the 
purple in the corners. 


and defeated. 


bedroom color from turning 


This does not apply in all decorator- 
painter relationship; but it is true in 
enough cases to make one wonder if there 
is not somewhere a lively Trades-Relations 
Board which could confer with Union 
officials to the end that standards of ex- 
cellence rise. In the millennium there will 
be neither ignorant painters nor ignorant 
decorators. 


No matter how complicated the chem- 
istry of color is, no matter how arbitrary 
the painter assigned to the job is, the 
process of eliciting from the owner his 
requirements in the way of color is in- 
finitely more skill-requiring. Psychologists 
recognize the importance of color in the 
lives of human beings, but the otherwise 
intelligent person has no knowledge of it, 


By ANN HATFIELD 


and furthermore no interest in it. This 
must be the reason that the struggle one 
goes through to discover what the owner 
really needs is far more fierce than the 
fight to get the painter to match the color 


sample once it is decided upon. 


Ideally the room and its occupant com- 
plement each other perfectly; the room is 
both cause and effect. And because the 
average person is untrained in defining 
his own needs, the decorator must evolve 
a technique for eliciting the necessary in- 
formation. It cannot be expected that even 
the best schools train their young people 
in psychoanalysis, but it can be argued 
that the most successful decorators are 
those who have discovered for themselves 
a method of analysing to a certain extent 
the person for whom they wish to create 
something. 


Some clients are much quicker to reveal. 
themselves than others: some are so ab- 
sorbed in following the trend of the mo- 
ment that they are completely satisfied 
with what they can call a smart room; 
some from former experience know what 
they want and are happy with the result; 
some know what they want and are miser- 
able with the result. The last mentioned 
category requires of the decorator not only 
tact but strength of character: on more 
than one occasion I have allowed (after 
discreet objections) the color my client 
insisted was what she wanted be put on, 
knowing it would have to be changed; and 
knowing too that the subsequent herror of 
my client would result in my being given 
carte blanche, or being fired. I still feel 
that in most cases it is immoral for the 
decorator to be arbitrary; that no room 
should be thought of as possible future 
photographic material, or as a place which 
the decorator herself would enjoy living 
in, but as an_ honest the 
needs of the owner. 


solution to 


To force an untrained visual imagination 
to comprehend a color scheme is not 
easy. Cuttings of material laid against 
the wall color start the process. A plan to 
seale with elevations is useful for placing 
furniture but no good for showing the 
total effect. An architecturally accurate 
perspective is usually so brittle and sharp 
that the layman who sees it reacts with 
no more than admiration for the technique. 
The only kind of presentation which gives 
anything like the final effect is a rough 
perspective with the proper color on the 
high points of the composition as a 
whole—one sees a room as a variously 
colored big space, not as a series of chair. 
table, chair. However, better for the client 
than the best drawing in the world is look- 
iag at anybody’s room in the flesh. 
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BEAUTY THAT LASTS 


The Wentworth Dining Group 


What the Scc/teréné NEVA-RUST Guarantee means to 
the Decorator 


Freedom from worry and complaint is the aim of every decorator and that happy state may 
easily be reached. Buy Salterini Wrought Iron furniture and eliminate that common com- 
plaint, “It’s rusting”. For Salterini Wrought Iron is so effectively protected by the exclusive 
Neva-Rust* process that it is absolutely guaranteed to remain free from rust for at least 
six years. 

Thus the Salterini Neva-Rust* guarantee, while assuring your client years of perfect satisfac- 
tion, removes from you, the decorator, any possibility of a customer “come-back”. 


Write for your copy of complete Neva-Rust Furniture Catalog No. 26. * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
JOHN B. SALTERINI co. 
322 EAST 44TH STREET 2 NEW YORK 
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.-_ House furniture is keyed 


to trends in interior design. You 


will find a wide variety of furniture 
scaled to proportions of smaller 
homes; upholstery pieces built to 
the demands of leisure and comfort; 
striking examples of new materials 
and new woods; selections stressing 
versatility of use; designs adaptable 
to either modern or traditional in- 
terior effects. For smartest decora- 
tive effects in furniture, make it 


a point to consult Grosfeld House. 


Grosfeld House— New York—320 East 47th Street «+ Chicago —666 North Wabash Avenue + Los Angeles—207 North Vermont Avenue 


The Decorators’ Source for Fine Furniture, and Lustre-line Carpets and Rugs. 
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GREAT DAYS 


It is very hard, sometimes, to put down the noontime paper and 
get back to the rendering that has to be finished by Monday, or to 
the desk with swatches of samples that have to be matched. For 
though these are great days in which we are privileged to be alive, 
and though these will be great days to remember when our grand- 
children have reached the questioning age — right now, in the heat 
of it, when the news blazes bitter in every headline, they seem 
frightening days to many of us who work at the decorative arts. 


We, too, are patriots. We know that the country that has made 
our-way.of life possible is facing the greatest test in its entire history, 
and we want to help. But what can we do?... We all can’t drive 
- trucks, and the army is in no hurry to revive the Gagaguflage Section 
of the last World War that gave so many artists and ‘decorators a 
chance to serve. 


What can we do? The whole training of most of us has been 
directed toward making still more pleasant and comfortable the 
lives of pleasant people whose future, but yesterday, seemed secure. 


One thing we can all do is to stick to our last; and work harder at 
it. Some of the projects we used to dream of: those private dining 
rooms with pilasters of verde antique marble, or the sapphire glass 
bathroom to make the client’s wife look thinner, are no longer for 
us, or for this day. They are no longer important. But sound decora- 
tion is important. Good design is very important. 


The pattern of this war grows clearer day by day. The fields it is 
being fought on hold the industrial plants of totalitarian Europe, 
Great Britain, and America. If we can help that battle we make 
no small contribution. 


The workers in totalitarian industry are housed, and they are fed, 
after a fashion. But the workers in our system want more than that. 
They want homes, homes that they can be proud of. They want to 
go to offices and shops, whose appearance should be an incentive 
to higher production. Soldiers, when the flag comes down at Eve- 
ning Parade, want to find recreation buildings that don’t look like 
abandoned tobacco barns. People want to ride on trains that don’t 
smell like a menagerie. They want to forget their troubles in 
theatres that are at least as attractive as the shadows on the screen. 


We repeat: these are great days, and great days for the interior 
designer too, if he but recognize his responsibilities and take ad- 
vantage of his opportunities——F. de N. S. 

















LITTLE ORPHANT ANNIE 
GETS STREAMLINED 


BEFORE RESTYLING, THE ORIGINAL MUDDY BROWN PULLMAN SEATED 
THIRTY-SIX PEOPLE, EIGHT FEWER PASSENGERS THAN IT DOES NOW. 





ORIGINAL OBSERVATION CAR, NO. 746, AS IT APPEARED IN 1928, 
WHEN IT CAME FRESH FROM THE SHOP OF THE PULLMAN CO. 


34 ecently the New York Central decided to do some- 
thing about the 8 A.M. special from Cincinnati to 
Chicago. They wanted a smart streamliner to run at no 
extra fare. They already had in their yards a re- 
modelled locomotive and four stainless steel Budd 
coaches. They needed a diner, an observation car, and 
a name for the train. 

The last was easy. The train runs through Indi- 
anapolis and the heart of the Hoosier country, so they 
named it after Indianapolis’ most famous citizen, the 
late James Whitcomb Riley, and got a copy of Sargent'’s 
portrait of the creator of Little Orphant Annie to hang 
in the lounge car. For their diner and lounge they got 
Henry Dreyfuss an industrial designer who has re- 
modelled almost everything from an Eversharp pencil 
to the 20th Century Limited, to refurbish two 13-year-old 
standard Pullman cars. 

In both cars Mr. Dreyfuss replaced the old hanging 
ceiling lights and swirling electric fans with a one 
piece flat metal ceiling set with brushed aluminum air 
conditioning vents. This made the cars look longer. 


IN REGIMENTED ROWS PASSENGERS ON THE OLD OBSERVATION 
CAR LOOKED GRIMLY AT EACH OTHER, OR OUT THE WINDOWS. 















THE SAME 
NUMBEREO 


CAR, 
FOR 


RESTYLED BY HENRY DREYFUSS, AND_ RE- 
THE JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY SPECIAL. 














Actually he has stretched the capacity of the diner 
from 36 to 44 hearty eaters by replacing the traditional 
mahogany buffet with a large mirror panel, and chang- 
ing the usual arrangement of two and four place tables 
tor two place banquettes of delft blue leather running 
along both car walls. The semicircular tables are leg- 
iess, cantilevered from the wall. The observation car 
has no outside platform but a three sided divan faces 
out toward the large windows and gives many passen- 
gers a fine view of the land that Riley loved and the 
houses to which Little Orphant Annie might have come 
home to stay. . . . The color scheme in both cars is tan, 
rust and blue. To match the stainless steel coaches, 
Mr. Dreyfuss has painted the exterior of his remodelled 
cars a light gray and run a window wide strip of bright 
vermilion from the locomotive’s snout to the observa- 
tion car's oval end. 

Passengers in redesigned railroad cars never see the 
part that cost the most money: the under carriage. 
Workmen in the Central's own shops have given these 
two cars completely modern trucks and coil springs. 


THE NEW DREYFUSS OBSERVATION LOUNGE IS STYLED IN BLEACHED 
WALNUT WITH RUST AND BLUE UPHOLSTERY, NOTE ONE PIECE CEILING. 


































A FORMICA TOP, BURL WALNUT PANELLING, AND STAIN- 
LESS STEEL TRIM MAKE THE CAR’S NEW SERVICE BAR. 

















LOMO WRAY UN Wels 20'S 


There has never been a time when ordinary railroad 
passengers in America could travel as fast or as com- 
fortably as they can today in such streamliners as 
Henry Dreyfuss’ James Whitcomb Riley, shown on the 
previous page. Contrariwise, ever since the first great 
days of railway building, nearly eighty years ago, 
there has never been a time when passengers who had 
the price could not travel in luxury on American roads. 
George M. Pullman built his first experimental 
sleeper, the Pioneer in 1865. Ten years later the ornate 
Pullman Palace Car, shown at the right, was riding the 
rails of the Erie Railroad. Its decoration included Au- 
busson tapestry on the overstuffed sofa and rosewood 
armchair, Brussels carpet on the floor, mohair curtains 
to shield the berths, panels of etched Bohemian glass, 
a portrait of George Pullman on the central partition, 
and winged griffins in gilt bronze on the bracket of the 
coal oil chandelier. Providing some of this material, 
aud also providing the cuspidors and spittoons that 
were a vital adjunct to early railroading in America, 
founded the fortune of one of the most colorful charac- 
ters in our country: James Buchanan Brady, known 
to the world and to Broadway as Diamond Jim. 


If the Erie's palace car seems ornate it was as nothing 
compared to the P.P.C., the most famous private car 
in America, built only two years later. It was George 
Pullman's car, but the country at large knew 
the P.P.C. as the ‘Presidents’ Private Car’ for every 
President of the United States from Grant through 
McKinley borrowed and used it on political junkets. 
It cost $50,000 and fifteen wood carvers were employed 
on its vermilion and satinwood interior, while the crim- 
son plush curtains were imported from France. Among 
other attractions it boasted two bathrooms, one with a 
real tub; a pipe organ, kitchen, and a conference table 
that held the cigar butts of as many secret political 
meetings as any piece of furniture in the country. Re- 
named the Monitor but with its lush decoration still 
intact, the P.P.C. was used by the late Mrs. Pullman 
for many years after her husband's death, but it was 
finally broken up in 1921. The name Monitor bothered 
some people as much as the initials P.P.C. had done 
earlier. Old railroad men know the explanation: 
‘Monitor’ was the signature that George Pullman used 
on all business telegrams and inter office communica- 
tions during his long career as a railroad car builder. 
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A TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAIN READY TO 
PULL OUT FROM THE UNION DEPOT IN 
CHICAGO. INDIANS, TRAPPERS AND BE- 
WILDERED PEASANTS FROM EUROPE 
RODE IN THE EMIGRANT CARS AT THE 
REAR, EASTERN SWELLS AND RICHLY 
WHISKERED FOREIGN TOURISTS TOOK 
THE PALACE CAR, NEXT TO THE BAGGAGE. 























THE COMMON BRASS CUS- 
PIDOR WAS AS NECESSARY 
AS THE CONDUCTOR 
ON EMIGRANT TRAINS. 





NOT TO BE CONFUSED 
WITH THE LORDLY SPIT- 
TOON. MISSED BY PRES- 
ENT DAY PULLMAN PAS- 
SENGERS AS THEIR 
GRANDFATHERS, TOO 
OFTEN, MISSED IT. 


ANBe- 
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A DE LUXE PULLMAN PALACE CAR BUILT FOR THE ERIE RAILROAD ABOUT 1875. ALL’ PICTURES ON 
THESE PAGES ARE FROM “AFTER THE GOLDEN SPIKE,” ASSEMBLED BY A. SHELDON PENNOYER. 
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PULLS, $275. 








GREEN ANTIQUE SATIN, $75. 


PEARWOOD SETTEE COVERED 
SMALL NEST BELOW GLASS, 


(RETAIL PRICE), 


IN HAND BLOCKED LINEN, $150.; 
OF BLEACHED MAHOGANY, $75., (RETAIL)—CHARAK. 





DESIGNED BY PARZINGER FOR CHARAK FURN. 





BLEACHED MAHOGANY DINING CHAIR, HAND MOULDED, WITH BACK SPLAT COVERED IN 
(RETAIL PRICE)—PARZINGER DESIGN FOR CHARAK. 





TEA TABLE WITH 


OAK DESK OF FIVE DRAWERS WITH LEATHER WRITING INSERT AND LEATHER DRAWER 
co. 








DESIGNING 
TODAY'S FURNITURE 


MUCH CRITICISM HAS BEEN DIRECTED AGAINST THE FURNITURE MANUFAC- 
TURERS FOR THEIR SUPPOSED RELUCTANCE TO PRODUCE FURNITURE OF MOD- 
ERN DESIGN. INTERIORS IS OF THE OPINION THAT MANUFACTURERS ARE 
MAKING EXCELLENT CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE, WHICH IS AVAILABLE TO 
THE INTERIOR DESIGNING PROFESSION TODAY IN ADEQUATE QUANTITY. IT IS 
OUR INTENTION TO PRESENT THIS FURNITURE (IN THIS AND LATER ISSUES) 
FROM THE ANGLE OF THE DESIGNERS WHO ARE CREATING IT AND THE MANU- 


FACTURERS WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR ITS PROMOTION.—EDITOR’S NOTE. 


TOMMI PARZINGER 


“it is my sincere conviction that the designer in America today 
is presented with a unique opportunity. Never before 
(certainly not so far as furniture history is concerned) has 
he had a wider or more appreciative audience for his talents; 
a public so keenly aware of a pending change in the tempo 
of living. 

“America is definitely modern minded, and in my opinion, this 
is very much as it should be. There is no earthly reason why 
in a country like this we should look to the past (or to any 
other country for that matter) for our design inspiration. 
Certainly we have here the first essential for progress of any 
kind—freedom of individual thought and action. In addition 
to this, new products and materials are being created and 
made available to designers, which give them another kind of 
freedom in their work; which make possible new elements 
in design and new methods of construction. 

“To this picture can be added another important factor in favor 
of the promotion of modern furniture—a psychological one. 
With the world situation as it is, Americans are becoming 
intensely preoccupied with all things American. 1! believe 
that furniture types presented as ‘French Provincial,’ 
‘Swedish Modern,’ yes, even the perennially favorite (8th 
Century ‘English’ types, will have less appeal in the future 
to the furniture buying public than furniture labeled 
‘American Modern.’ It is up to the (Continued on page 46) 
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“DESIGN BEGINS WITH AN EXPRESSION OF 
FUNCTION, AND DOES NOT END WITH IT.” 


DESIGNING TODAY'S FURNITURE 


EDWARD J. WORMLEY 


“The immediate future, | believe, offers the best challenge to 
the designer he has had in our lifetime—perhaps in any 
lifetime—because traditions nurtured carefully or uncon- 
sciously by snobbery, thoughtlessness, er ignorance, are fall- 
ing fast. Democracy, always the dream of America, but 
never a realization is going to have its big chance. And 
designers must help in its realization. Far from being satis- 
fied in reworking the old forms, calling them by old or new 
names, pretending that a piece of furniture is “modern” if 
it has rounded edges, no ornament, either no hardware or 
some very aggressive bits, he must help the public to de- 
mand honesty in the design conception of the objects it 
buys, as much as it has been taught to demand adequate 
quality at a given price. Adherence to the “suite” tradition 
in the designing of furniture, for instance, (and the “escape” 
into the ensemble idea was only a step more intelligent so 
far as commercial production is concerned) has been one 
of the designer’s greatest sins. He said he was forced to 
do it through his manufacturer’s insistence, sales pressure, 
and retailers’ habits, but he didn’t protest very loudly. 
This is all changing. Incomes will be taxed more heavily, 
family budgets will be more thoughtfully allocated for the 
purchase of those amenities and necessities that will provide 
the full life, | hope, instead of the pseudo-elegant life of 
keeping up with the Joneses. And the “lowest third” is 


going to be considered at last. (Continued on page 42) 











MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD WITH LEATHER COVERED BASE, WHITE 
LACQUERED INTERIOR AND ADJUSTABLE SHELVES — DUNBAR. 































DINING GROUP IN MAHOGANY; REFECTORY TABLE OPEN, 78!2”. 
“MR. & MRS. CHEST’ HAS LEATHER COVERED BASE—DUNBAR. 


REFECTORY COCKTAIL TABLE IN BLACK LACQUER, SPATTERED 
FINISH IN GOLD, GREEN-GOLD AND COPPER; OPEN. 68”—DUNBAR. 





“NEW TECHNIQUES ARE MORE’ IMPORTANT DINETTE TABLE AND CHAIRS IN WHITE MAPLE. TABLE WITH BLACK 
THAN INNOVATIONS IN DESIGN ONLY.” LACQUER TOP, $29.70; CHAIR, $11.40 (RT. PRICE)—FROM ARTEK-PASCOE. 


DESIGNING TODAY'S FURNITURE 


ALVAR AALTO 


“The major difficulty with modern furniture to date has been 
the inability of furniture manufacturers, furniture stores, 
and even of the people themselves, to approach modern 
furniture from any other standpoint than one of design. 

By that | mean, that so far as all of these people are con- 
cerned, |8th Century furniture and modern furniture are 
basically the same thing except for outward appearance. 
The fallacy of this approach lies in the fact that the de- 
velopments of new techniques and new methods of 
manufacture are relatively more important than startling 
innovations of design only. 


“Elementary as it sounds, furniture is basically a problem 





of joining pieces of wood together. These joints, if they are 

_— me ; —CHAIR, $8.60; TABLE, $27.00 (RETAIL PRICE)—FROM ARTEK-PASCOE. 
the attempt to eliminate as many of these joints as possible. 
| devised an entirely new method, whereby inexpensive solid 


woods could be split, laminated at the top only, and bent. 





Such a bend at the top of a leg results in a sound and in- 


expensive method of joining. Starting from this point | TEA TROLLEY OF WHITE MAPLE WITH WHEELS OF WHITE LACQUER, $47.00 
(RETAIL PRICE) — ALSO DESIGNED BY AALTO FOR ARTEK-PASCOE. 









designed a complete line of furniture, using as its basic 





technique the economies and fresh design possibilities result- 





ing from bent, laminated wood. 





“Of course, the problem that every designer of truly modern 





furniture runs into is the set up that exists and has existed 





for so long among manufacturers. Old techniques of manu- 





facture are, for the most part, hand processes; therefore 





costly. The difficulty is, therefore, that granted a designer 





has the ingenuity and the technical ability to be able to 






devise a new technique and system in (Continued on page 42) 





“THIRD, AND MOST IMPORTANT, 
ALAS, A VERY LOW PRICE.” 


DESIGNING TODAY'‘'S FURNITURE 


HENRY P. GLASS 


“All problems of today’s furniture designing can be boiled 
down to an equation with only one unknown—which sounds 
very simple: given is the purpose of the finished article, a 
small choice of materials, the manufacturing possibilities 
and, most important, alas, a very low price which must be 
achieved for the finished merchandise. The unknown is 
the best selling form corresponding, as far as possible, to 
the given facts. 

“There is, of course, no doubt that there will always be a 
great variety of shapes at which one can arrive and which 
depend entirely on the taste and character of the designer. 
But there is only one right way, in my opinion, to go about 
a design problem and that is: to keep in mind, first purpose, 
second material, third—how to produce it the easiest way in 
large quantities. (That includes the consideration of a low 
price). The result, however it may look, is bound to be a 

_ good design, to be beautiful in its simplicity and to sell well. 
This is so because the taste of the American public in its 
large majority is excellent, easily able to be educated, and 
appreciative of honest, clean and practical objects; the tre- 
mendous sale of articles of that kind in 5 & 10 cent stores 
proves that fact. 

“Unfortunately very few furniture manufacturers have found 
that out. They don’t dare to take a chance and they think 
it is more than enough to make slight changes in their old 
‘approved models.’ If they really go for something new, 
then their principle is: give the customer something that 
looks like more money for less. Their designers have to 


start the opposite way with a ‘cute (Continued on page 40) 














DRAWER CABINET IN NATURAL MAHOGANY. SIDES AND HANDLES ARE OF RAWHIDE, 
$55.00 (RETAIL PRICE). DESIGNED BY HENRY P. GLASS, FOR MALLIN FURN. CO. 





BLACK WROUGHT IRON GROUP MANUFACTURED BY MOLLA INC., FOR AMERICAN WAY. 
COVERINGS IN GREEN’ FABRIKOID. THREE PIECES, $127.50 (RETAIL PRICE). 


DINETTE GROUP IN NATURAL MAHOGANY; TABLE FOLDS INTO CONSOLE, $40.00, SIDE 
AND ARM CHAIRS LACED WITH COPPER WIRE, $15.00, $18.00 (RETAIL PRICE)—MALLIN. 





















“| KNOW THAT THERE ARE ENOUGH PEOPLE INTEREST- 
ED TO BUILD A TREMENDOUS BUSINESS IN MODERN.” 


DESIGNING TODAY'S FURNITURE 


GILBERT ROADE 


“The furniture picture in this country is by no means all 
bad. While it is true that the stores in particular have not 
kept pace with the taste of the public in modern furniture, 
some progress has been made. Perhaps we expect every- 
thing to happen too soon in our fast-moving age. It is not 
more than fifteen years ago that the first non-historical 
furniture was seen in this country. It is true that there 
has been little understanding in the meaning of modern 
on the part of the industry as a whole and there were many 
confusing sidetracks that led to dead ends, but | don’t think 
that the manufacturers should be held to blame for this. 
As a whole they have been more progressive than anyone 
else. Popular magazines devoted to home furnishings have 
contributed more than their share to the confusion; first of 
all, by a tongue in cheek attitude toward modern furniture, 
and secondly by hailing with equal enthusiasm anything to 
which a new slogan could be attached; Neo-Classic, Swedish 
Modern and what not, and never in all these years calling 
upon men who were the leaders in the modern movement for 
direction and guidance. 

“The situation in the stores is the most discouraging and 
here it gets down to very personal considerations. The old- 
line buyers or merchandise men had no knowledge of the 
principles upon which modern furniture is based and there- 
fore everything had merely a superficial meaning one varia- 
tion being as good as another. There are at least a few 
young people in this country who have an understanding of 
modern furniture and might do a good job managing a de- 
partment, but it is always dangerous to hire assistants who 
know more than the boss. Some buyers still dislike modern 
so much that they would prefer to see it fail so that they 
can say, ‘I told you so’. Personal justification is still more 
important than the success of the (Continued on page 46) 
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SIDES OF PALDAO DESK, AVAILABLE IN FOUR FINISHES, ARE IN 
LEATHER CLOTH. RETAIL PRICE $150.—HERMAN MILLER FURN. CO. 








SINGLE PEDESTAL ECTOPLASTIC DESK IN PALDAO, LEATHER CLOTH IS 
ON SIDES AND LEG. $110. (RT. PRICE)—HERMAN MILLER FURN. CO. 


ONE OF A LARGE GROUP OF LIVING ROOM PIECES IN PALDAO; GAME 
TABLE, $79.; CHEST, $160. (RT. PRICE)—HERMAN MILLER FURN. CO. 











CHEST OF QUARTERED SYCAMORE IN “OCTOBER” FINISH, DESIGNED BY 
DAVID L. EVANS FOR CENTURY FURN. CO., $60.00 (RETAIL PRICE). 





SIDE AND ARM CHAIRS IN SYCAMORE—NOTE HOW UPHOLSTERY CARRIES 
OUT DESIGN MOTIF OF THIS GROUP, $29., $35.—CENTURY FURN. CO. 


“WHAT NOT’ FROM LARGE LIVING, DINING AND BED ROOM GROUP IN 


SYCAMORE IN LIGHT AND DARK FINISHES, $85.—CENTURY FURN. CO. 












































“THE TENDENCY IS FOR MORE SOUND DESIGN— 
GROWING OUT OF EXPERIENCE OF THE PAST.” 


DESIGNING TODAY'S FURNITURE 


DAVID L. EVANS 


“We have been much criticized for our work, the lack of 
progress and sterility of thought. We work for a mass 
market, not for the select few—most of us would be willing 
to work for the latter, but there are not enough of them to 
justify production and also no two of them would want the 
same thing. Men must work—wheels must turn—people 
must have furniture, and incidentally, designers must live. 
Lacking a modern DeMedici, we accept the challenge of 
mass production and distribution and we find it fun. More 
perspiration and thought goes into doing an inexpensive 
thing that turns out to be a thing of beauty and use than 
the finest things designed regardless of the cost of pro- 
duction. 

“| like things that are American, especially our native woods. 
Until quite recently their general use as cabinet woods have 
been limited, due chiefly to the lack of public acceptance. 
There is no sound reason for this bias. Native oak, maple, 
pine, elm and sycamore are all beautiful cabinet woods. 
They allow more latitude in finishing than most woods and 
have figure texture and grain equal to the finest woods in 
the world, and better than most imported woods that are 
used commercially. Quartered sycamore is the finest of 
them all, for figure and tone quality. When finished in light 
tones, it is so beautiful that | called it ‘October’, for it has 
all the color that the name implies. ‘We have gone a long 
way on the road to good design since first was heard the 
voice of William Morris crying in the wilderness of Industrial 
Revolution. The tendency is for sound design—nothing flag- 
rantly new, but something that grows naturally out of the 
experience of the past, adjusting itself to our time and place.” 
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SOME OF THE PROPERTIES OF PAINT 


By MERRITT A. CLEGG 


Be uce to very simple terms, the problems of paints and painting are 


one of the chief nightmares of the decorator’s profession. There are a 
few things that can satisfy an interior designer more than a fine paint job. 
A successful painting project depends upon four factors: the selection 
of proper color; of carefully finished plaster and ground coat; the use of 
a quality paint; and its application by a skilled painter. 

The question of color seems to be the most troublesome to decorators at 
large. This is often due to lack of skill on the part of contractors and 
workmen. Some fortunate designers have been able to make long term 
contracts with intelligent and able craftsmen. When this is the case, the. 
problem of color matching is happily reduced. 

Most designers, however, have to deal with just painters. Under such 
circumstances it is much better not to attempt fancy ideas. It is better 
to play safe with simpler schemes and to add the necessary finesse 
through another medium. Decorators themselves sometimes misunder- 
stand what can be expected of paints. A chemist of one of America's 
largest paint laboratories recently pointed out that there are still limita- 
tions to the colors available in pigments, despite years of research. 
Fortunately,” he said, “the colors most commonly employed in decora- 
tion are easily made. They are the soft, muted tones, rather than the 
bright, clean, clear colors.” 

Again, designers often attempt to match wall paint colors from a water 
color sketch or fabric. At times this is utterly impossible. There are three 
important differences between the appearance of a pigment used in 
water colors or a fabric dye and the pigments of wall paints. Water 
colors and dyes are transparent colors; household paints must be 
opaque for two reasons. In the first place, (Please turn to page 38) 
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From an old Hungarian family, Paul Laszlo brings to our 
West Coast a creative talent for decorative design. Not only 
his grandfather and great grandfather, but also their parents 
before them were engaged in furniture designing and cab- 
inet making. Should Paul have chosen another profession, 
he would have had to answer to destiny for such a sac- 
rilegious neglect of family tradition. 

Born in January 1900, his parents had little idea that forty- 
one years later he would be following the established family 
calling, half way around the world. Hollywood is so differ- 
ent from his native Hungary that Mr. Laszlo feels that the 
only common denominator is that both places begin with a 
capital H. 

At an early age young Paul was sent to a school conducted 
by French priests. When he reached the second or third 
year in drawing class, the master came to Mrs. Laszlo and 
spoke very disparagingly of the youngster’s talents. “Your 
boy is wasting time drawing,” he lamented, showing samples 
of his work, “he will never be able to draw a straight line.” 
Such a verdict promptly led him to select designing as a 
career. 

After studying in Budapest, he set out for Vienna. With 
more talent than money, the following years in the lovely 
capital were full of disappointments and struggles. The 
years of hardships, nevertheless, found suitable reward in 
southern Germany, where he settled in (927. There he dis- 
covered a rich field for his ability. He designed houses, fur- 


niture, rugs, fabrics, industrial (please turn to page 48) 











STUCCO AND NATURAL FINISHED REDWOOD HOUSE BUILT ON A STEEP HILLSIDE IN BEVERLY HILLS. ALL MAIN ROOMS FACE SOUTH- 
WARD AND VIEW DOWN THE CANYON OVER THE WESTERN PART OF LOS ANGELES TOWARDS THE PACIFIC OCEAN. THE BALCONY IS CANTILEVERED. 


PAUL LASZLO— CALIFORNIA DESIGNER 


VIEW FROM ENTRANCE HALL THROUGH LARGE STATIONARY GLASS WINDOWS ACROSS THE ENCLOSED PATIO. THE BEAMS ARE OF NATURAL RED- 
WOOD AND OPEN. AWNING IS GREEN, WITH TOP OF BROWN TO MATCH RED WOOD. THE FURNITURE IS BAMBOO, AND COVERED IN YELLOW AND GREEN. 
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HUGE OLD TREES SURROUND RANCH HOUSE. 
THE WEATHER VANE WAS DESIGNED BY LASZLO. 


HOUSE LIVING 
INCLUDING 


ROOM WITH 
CEILING: 


RANCH FIREPLACE OF 


TIRE ROOM, 


SPLIT BRICK OF 


BLEACHED VERTICAL GRAIN DOUGLAS FIR. 
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LIGHTING FIXTURE DESIGNED BY PAUL LASZLO FOR THE RANCH 
HOUSE. IT IS OF COPPER, THE WOOD BASE OF BLEACHED CEDAR. 
DURA CLAY, MADE BY GLADDING MCBEAN. WOODWORK OF _ EN- 
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OAK PLANK FLOORS ARE PEGGED WITH BLACK WALNUT PEGS. 


$ 











LIVING ROOM IN DEEP 
BROWN, SOFT GREENS AND 
YELLOW, COMBINED WITH 
ACCENTS OF BRICK RED. 


MODERN, 
TO TEMPT TENANTS 


SETTEE AGAINST END WALL 
1S COMPOSED OF FOUR 
CHAIRS, WHICH PERMITS 
VARIOUS REARRANGEMENTS. 


Sensible modern interior design is being utilized as a 
selling factor by Culver, Hollyday & Co., renting and 
managing agents in New York. A full sized apartment, 
typical of a three room suite to be available in the build- 
ing now under construction at Forty Central Park South, 
has been created on the nineteenth floor at 745 Fifth 
Avenue, where this renting firm have their offices. In- 
terestingly enough, the model suite looks out on Central 
Park, as will apartments in the new building. 


The apartment has been completely furnished in the 


modern manner with custom designed furniture, styled 
for the building by Alfred Rummler. According to Mr. 
Rummler, the complete cost to prospective tenants of a 
similarly decorated suite will be $3200. This figure in- 


cludes such items as a radio, and built-in fixtures like 
bookcases, in fact, almost everything except ash trays. 








All of the furniture in the living room is of leaded oak, 


with the exception of a coffee table, which is of heavy 


plate glass with base of polished brass. The general 
color scheme has been evolved around the carpet and 
woods, which are deep brown. Soft greens and yellow 
have been used in combination with accents of brick 
red. Over the mantel hangs the original painting 
“Contemporary Conversation’’ by Luigi Lucioni. 

In this room the specially designed furniture includes 
an ingenious table, which, when closed, is suitable for 
bridge. When the top pivots, it opens to ample size 
for dining, seating six to eight persons comfortably. A 
radio-gramaphone combination with automatic changer 
is neatly housed in a special cabinet. Placed at the 
side of a chair, this forms an end table, the top of 


which slides to give access to the instrument without 


TWIN BEDS HAVE SINGLE 
HEADBOARD; NIGHT 
STANDS, HINGED, SWING IN- 
TO POSITION AT SIDES. 


disturbing any of the articles that might be placed on 
its top. 

Taking advantage of the large alcove at one side of 
the fireplace, the wall has been firred out to provide a 
storage cabinet for fire wood, and over this an aqua- 
rium has been set in the wall, which is illuminated 
with fluorescent light. 

A pleasant color scheme has been achieved in the 
bedroom with soft shades of ivory, blue and apricot. 
Here the specially designed furniture is of hazel wood. 
Twin beds are set against a single headboard, and 
night stands, hinged to the ends of the headboard, 
swing into convenient position at each side. Efficient 
lights, which pivot from the headboard, are a feature 
of this piece. The dressing table in this room has also 
been designed with special attention to its lighting. 


WHEN BRIDGE TABLE TOP 
PIVOTS, IT OPENS TO AMPLE 
SIZE FOR DINING, SEATING 
SIX TO EIGHT PERSONS. 
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THE GEM SALOON, 1854, AT THE CORNER 
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OF BROADWAY & WORTH ST. HAD THE LARGEST MIRROR IN NEW YORK CITY. 
OBSEQUIOUSLY SHAKING HANDS WITH THE NOTORIOUS MAYOR FERNANDO WOOD, WHO HOLDS HIS TOP HAT IN HIS HAND. 


BANKER JAMES LAWRENCE 
COURTESY, THE OLD PRINT SHOP. 


ART ANID TENS SALOON > BAIR 
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HERE was a time and the time will come 
ar again, when every important city in the 
world from Vladivostock to Valparaiso flashed 
with dozens of little electric signs that spelled out 
AMERICAN BAR,—in English. For the world has 
long recognized the invention of the cocktail to be 
one of this country’s chief contributions to the art 
of good living. 

But the American bar has done more than dis- 
cover the strange affinity of gin for vermouth. The 
United States today is the most art conscious na- 
tion in the world, with new art museums and new 
art schools opening like crocuses in April and 
children painting like mad in every public school 
in the country and yet, with all its faults, there are 
few institutions in the country that have done 
more to develop the early American's rude sense 
of beauty and his desire for comfort and a better 
way of life than the public bar. ‘’The saloon,” 
said the late Bishop Henry Codman Potter, ‘‘is 
the poor man’s club,’’"—and saloon art should not 


THE OLD PRINTSHOP—HARRY SHAW NEWMAN 
be laughed at too loudly. 


ENTICEMENTS TO DRINKING, LIKE THIS 80 YEAR OLD LITHOGRAPH ARE THE 
Before anyone dreamed of laying a sewer in ONE TYPE OF BARROOM DECORATION FROWNED ON BY THE PRESENT DAY A.B.C. 


San Peancieco, cui clase chandsliess for the bore BOARD. NOTE THE HAND OPERATED BEER PUMPS, AND TAPS ON THE BACK BAR. 
of the Barbary Coast were coming over the 
Rockies on mule back. The very word ‘’saloon” is 
a token of the inexhaustible American desire for 


18th Century were in general, evil smelling, noisome 
self improvement. The tavern tap rooms of the 


places, no matter how quaint they may look today in 
careful restorations. Young America in the 1830's wanted 
something better and much more genteel. A “Saloon,” or 
bar-parlor was the word, with its suggestion of old world 
salons and drawing rooms. 

A common feature of the 18th Century public taprooms 
was a heavy wooden grille above the serving counter to 
protect valuable bottles from thieving fingers, and to pro- 
tect the tavern keeper from flying pots of ale. That dis- 
appeared in the saloon. The oaken counter top was re- 
placed with a thick plank of solid mahogany, and to it 
there was added the Bar. It can be stated authoritatively 
that generically, the Bar of a barroom did not refer to the 
brass footrail, as many people (Please turn to page 47) 


SAID THE GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA TO THE GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
“IT’S A MIGHTY LONG TIME BETWEEN DRINKS.” IN A CHICAGO HOTEL BAR, UNDER 
THEIR STATE FLAGS, THAT HISTORIC STATEMENT IS THUS IMMORTALIZED. 
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30 ART AND THE SALOON-BAR 
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COURTESY LIDO CAFE & SOCIAL LITTLE SHOP, 64th ST. & 3rd AVE., N. Y. C. 


AN ALMOST PERFECT EXAMPLE OF THE BARROOM NUDES OF THE RUTHERFORD B. HAYES PERIOD AND THE HEAVY GILT FRAMES THAT SURROUNDED 
THEM, IS FOUND IN THIS VENUS BEING BLITZKRIEGED BY CUPIDS, WHICH WAS DRAWN BY A GERMAN-AMERICAN PASTELLIST 60 YEARS AGO. 
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THE BAR OF A BAR REFERRED TO SUCH STURDY HANDRAILS 
AS THIS. FROM ITS BRASS BRACKETS THERE USED TO HANG 
CLOTHS, “CRYING TOWELS” TO OUR FATHERS, AT WHICH THE 
BEERY-WEARY COULD WIPE THE SUDS FROM THEIR WHISKERS 
AND THE TEARS FROM THEIR EYES. USE OF CRYING TOWELS 
HAS BEEN A SANITARY OFFENSE FOR A_ GENERATION. 
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NO BAR IN THE EAST HAS RECEIVED MORE ATTENTION FROM 
ARTISTS THAN MCSORLEY’S ALE HOUSE, WHICH HAS NEITHER 
ADMITTED WOMEN NOR SERVED HARD LIQUOR FOR 90 YEARS. 
ALREADY IMMORTALISED BY JOHN SLOAN AND DON FREEMAN, 
THIS PAINTING BY LOUIS BOUCHE NOW HANGS IN THE 
NEBRASKA ART INSTITUTE. BROADWAY RUMOR MAKES MC- 
SORLEY’S THE SCENE OF EUGENE O’NEILL’S RECENTLY COM- 
PLETED AND MUCH DISCUSSED PLAY “THE ICEMAN COMETH.” 











ART AND THE SALOON-BAR 


THE MOST FAMOUS BARROOM PAINTING IN NEW YORK, THE LEGEND OF OLD KING COLE, BY 


ESIGNERS should honor Old King Cole particu- 
ID) sary for during the past 35 years he has not 
only called for his pipe, and called for his bowl, but 
called for the work of at least three interior decorators. 

In 1906, when burnt leather pillow tops were a popu- 
lar decorative feature, Col. John Jacob Astor ordered 
a mural from Maxfield Parrish,—then at the height of 
his fame as an illustrator—for his new bar in the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, at the corner of Broadway and 
42nd St. opposite the Times building. To illustrate the 
old nursery rhyme he got three enormous panels, at 
which imbibers of the early Ziegfeld era gazed happily 


MAXFIELD PARRISH, NOW IN THE ST. REGIS HOTEL. 


for a full decade. Eventually Col. Astor died, and the 
Knickerbocker was torn down. His son Vincent Astor 
rescued Old King Cole and lent it to the Racquet Club, 
which made over its Members’ Bar to accommodate it. 
In 1934 with the coming of Repeal, Mr. Astor removed 
his loan to the St. Regis Hotel, another of his properties, 
where the former Palm Garden was remodelled into a 
huge night club to accommodate it. Old King Cole 
didn't seem happy there. Down it came again to be 
set up in a special men’s bar of its own. The King 
Cole Room is not too masculine. Ladies are admitted 
to its tan leather benches after 4 in the afternoon. 
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THE FAMOUS OLD WALDORF BAR, OPENED IN 1897. NOTE THE BRONZE 


BULL AND BEAR, STOCKBROKERS’ SYMBOLS, BEHIND THE OBLONG BAR. 





“SHEEP SEEKING SHELTER FROM THE STORM” 
HUNG IN THE OLD WALDORF BAR. IF YOU 
COULDN'T PRONOUNCE IT YOU HAD TO GO HOME. 





BULL & BEAR ARE STILL BEHIND THE NEW WAL- 
DORF BAR’S RAIL, WHICH WAS INSTALLED LIKE 
ITS PREDECESSOR BY BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLAN- 
DER CO., AMERICA’S OLDEST BAR BUILDERS. 











34 ART AND THE SALOON-BAR 








IN SAN FRANCISCO JOE DI MAGGIO IS MORE THAN 
A GREAT BALL PLAYER. HE RUNS A FISH BAR DEC- 
ORATED BY AYRES HOUGHTELLING WITH THIS MURAL 
OF BASEBALL PLAYERS AND A_ HORSE'S RUMP. 


CAFE EXUBERANCE 








ONE SCHOOL OF BAR DECORATION BELIEVES IN KNOCKING THE 
CUSTOMER’S EYE OUT. THIS 30 FT. DEAN CORNWALL MURAL IS 
BUT A SMALL PART OF THE BARROOM ART TO BE FOUND IN THE 
RALEIGH ROOM OF THE HOTEL WARWICK IN NEW YORK. 
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IN 1920 MIKE SAMIT SOLD OYSTERS FROM A BROADWAY NEWSSTAND. 
IN 1940 HE WAS PERSUADED BY THE WELL KNOWN NIGHT CLUB AND 
BAR DESIGNER ARTHUR GANGER TO SERVE DRINKS FROM THE DECK OF 
THIS SOLID YACHT, MOORED FAST IN A GUTTER OF RUNNING WATER. 


THE 53RD. ST. FACADE OF THE RESTAURANT HAS A CARVED 
WOODEN SWAG OF PEPPERMINT GREEN AND WHITE ABOVE A 
SHRILL PINK DOOR. THE SLIDING WOODEN SHUTTER IS 
GRAY-GREEN, AND THE NEON SIGN GLOWS WITH PINK LIGHT. 


THE GRILLE AT THE BACK OF THE DINING ROOM IS ACTUALLY 
A HUGE WINDOW WITH FROSTED GLASS PANES, SET WITH 
BOSSES IN GILT AND WHITE METAL. STENCILLED RIBBON ON 
THE CEILING IS GRAY-GREEN. BANQUETTES ARE SHRILL PINK. 


THE MURAL, BY JAMES PATTON IS IN SHADES OF GREEN, 
SHRILL PINK AND CITRON. THE BACK BAR MIRROR IS OF 
CHEQUERED GREEN AND WHITE GLASS. BRASS BAR STOOLS 
ARE COVERED WITH WHITE PATENT LEATHER. TABLES AND 
CHAIRS WERE DESIGNED FOR THE ROOM BY H. T. WILLIAMS. 


SUMPTUOUS EATING 


According to the dictionary, the word ‘‘Baroque” means 
a diseased pearl. It also means the whole school of 
ornate, late 16th Century architecture and decoration 
which flourished when those same baroque, misshapen 
pearls were the fashion in Renaissance jewelry. It 
was a grandiloquent style, fine for palaces, fine for 
formal gardens, and a fine setting for people who can 
afford to dine on tournedos Rossini or supreme of 
guinea hen sous cloche a la Marie Antoinette. 


So at least thought Frank di Lello, Joseph Bugoni and 
Anthony Saccone, two headwaiters and a chef who 
have worked together in dozens of great hotels and 
restaurants, when they put their hands in their pockets 
about a year ago, pooled their capital, and decided to 
open a place of their own. They rented a building on 
East 53rd St., New York, diagonally opposite the 
famous Stork Club, and gave the commission for its 
decoration to the architectural firm of Williams and 
Harrell. They added the single proviso that they wanted 
to call their restaurant ‘The Baroque,” and they wanted 
it to look baroque. 


It does. It is also one of the most sumptuous eating 
places in the city completed for $17,000 by H. T. 
Williams. 
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Regency furniture types, modified in design or otherwise, con- 
tinue to intrigue decorators, and Zangerle & Peterson, of 
Chicago, have recently introduced an entirely new line of occa- 
sional tables inspired by this period—wWe illustrate one of 
these, a Regency lamp table, the top and base of which is figured 
mahogany, the balance in solid mahogany—metal ornaments on the 
rails are in buffed French gold, and the overall height is 19! 
inches—Included in this new Regency group brought out by the 
Chicago frame and furniture firm, are chairside cabinets which 
have adjustable shelves, tops of hand tooled top-grain leather 
and sides and end panels of figured mahogany ... . 
Our second illustration is an interesting chair designed by 
Edith Chatterton Thomas for Mason Art, which was accepted by the 
jury for the current exhibition of the Society of Designer- 
Craftsmen at the Artists-Craftsmen Gallery in New York—Mrs. 
Thomas designed and made working drawings of this chair and 
followed through on its construction from the frame to the up- 
holstery department—It was selected and shown at the Exhibition 
to illustrate not only beautiful lines, but a difficult problem 
in meticulous stuffing and tailoring—tThe fabric covering is a 
hand blocked muslin designed by Magda Polivanov.... 
A keen knowledge of psychology, which has anticipated the swing 
in sentiment to all things having a traditionally American 
background or a distinct American flavor, is apparent in a number 
of the lamp designs which are part of a large new group just 
introduced by Paul Hanson—These include the George and Martha 
Washington lamps, bases of which carry reproductions of familiar 
portraits of our First President and his Lady—Designed to re- 
semble old oil lamps, the pair come in two different sizes— 
Another series, with bases of hobnail glass in blue or peach, 
with shades trimmed in ball fringe of matching color, have an 
early American air—Still another patriotic motif is easily 
discernible in a handsome crystal model, the base of which is a 
crystal star, with a shade of silver stars and blue stripes— 
This crystal lamp is available in two sizes and may be had in 
pink and silver combination as well—tThe accent on American, 
however, represents only a part of the large number of new de- 
signs presented by Hanson—there are lamps to suit every deco- 


rator need and mood—far too many to allow a complete description 
here .« « e e 





ee “Og oe Maid _astt ¢ % Witn summer homes and cottages being opened for the season, 
be tag ye gre interest is revived in floor coverings which are suitable for 
AMR eR... Eq! a a Ry such occasions—We illustrate a new rug, introduced by PRM Floor 
ci Aas et ce Coverings Inc. (the result of more than a year's experimenta- 
(ea. ni é rT) tion) which is of strong hemp and can be had in any color, any 
size and any design to the interior designer's order—Although 
sturdily constructed and specially suitable for outdoor use, 
because they are not affected by exposure to the elements, these 
rugs can be used in almost any roominthe house . 
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Datroducing 

to the trade 
unusual hand printed 
bullpaees 


Distinctive and different, these exclusive 
wallpapers are now on display at our 


showroom awaiting your inspection. 
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% S The largest selection in the United 
States of fine decorative Mirrors, Mantels, 
Cornices, Consoles, Paintings, Wall Brackets 


and Decorative Accessories. “% & 


(Friedman 
BROTHERS +* DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE TRADE FOR 38 YEARS 
305 EAST 47th STREET, NEW YORE 


In BOSTON: Devon Service, 420 Boylston Street 
In LOS ANGELES: James Giiuties, 1008 No. Croft Ave. 
In PHILADELPHIA: Harotp A. Bittinc, 33 East Walnut Lane 











SOME OF THE PROPERTIES OF PAINT 


(Continued from page 22) 


paint is employed to protect a surface and often to hide 
another color. Again it is impossible to brush paint on a 
surface leaving an absolutely even coating. If the color were 
transparent, the varying thickness of the film would produce 
differences in tone. 

But the most carefully selected color and the best quality 
of paint applied by a master artist are useless if the founda- 
tion is not properly prepared. One of the commonest diffi- 
culties met with is green plaster. The really smart home owner 
will be content to wait several months before covering newly 
troweled plaster with paint, especially an oil paint. When one 
considers that over 1,000 gallons of water goes into the plaster 
for an ordinary six room house, it is no mystery that hot 
spots and water marks are bound to occur in the painting of 
newly constructed buildings. Such a volume of water can not 
possibly evaporate in a month or even three months. Much 
of it has been absorbed by the wood or other construction, 
and will only dry out gradually. To coat this half wet plaster 
with a non-porous oil paint is not going to prevent the water 
from transpiring through the walls—especially when the house 
is heated in winter. The water will come through and if it can 
not evaporate through the paint, it will form blisters and push 
it off. If it does evaporate it may bring with it free alkali 
from the green plaster not yet neutralized, and will create hot 
spots, discoloring the paint film. 

Several formulas have been tried in order to hasten the 
drying and ripening of plaster. Most of them, however, have 
proven unsatisfactory. If it is so essential to cover a newly 
plastered surface, it is better to apply a good casein paint 
which is porous and less affected by free alkali. Under no 
circumstances, though, should plaster be painted before it has 
had at least a three weeks drying period. 

Paint washability is a question of great importance especially 
today when lighter colors are popular. Gloss paints wash 
easier than flat finishes. A new semi-gloss paint has been 
developed. Tests have shown that this paint is not affected by 
the application of from 5,000 to 8,000 rubs with a 2 per cent 
soap solution and using a pound per square inch pressure. 
The old problem of the yellowing or aging of white or light 
tints has at last been gotten in hand. By the use of soy bean 
oil and other chemicals the better paints will stand up in 
dark rooms or covered surfaces without material change for a 
surprisingly long period. 

Light reflection is a very important element as every in- 
terior designer knows in the decoration of a room. It is amaz- 
ing how much a coat of paint will alter this reflection making 
the room seem lighter or darker. The following table comes 
from a leading manufacturer’s files: 


Percentage of Light Reflection 


(based on reflection from a standard 
block of magnesium oxide as 100%) 


White 89% 
Extra Lt. Ivory 75 
Warm Cream 71 
Flesh 66 
Pale Blue 60 
Aluminum 55 
Green Tint 51 
Rose Tan 47 


Golden Brown ll 
The courteous cooperation of the following firms is due for 
much of the above information: Devoe Raynolds & Co., E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours, and the Mississippi Paint Co. 
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FOR CREATIVE INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


sees Wao BELONG TO THAT SELECT COTERIE 
WHOSE INTERPRETIVE TALENTS IN PRESENTING THE 
NEW AND UNUSUAL SET THE STYLE TRENDS OF 
TOMORROW .. . FOR THESE CREATIVE INTERIOR 
DESIGNERS AN INSPIRING COLLECTION OF HAND- 


BLOCKED FABRICS HAS BEEN ASSEMBLED BY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
FREDERICK G. BRUNS 
442 POST STREET 


HAROLD M. SCHWARTZ Los ANGELES 


FREDERICK G. BRUNS 
572 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK i# 812 W. EIGHTH STREET 








any Simmons product?! Authorized 
Simmons agents. Regular decorator’s discounts on 


Simmons bedding: Beautyrest mattresses, $39.50 list; 


Deep Sleep, $29.50 list; Slumber King, $21.50 list. 





French painted eighteenth century The 


An unusual selection of Old World antiqued white and gold bedroom 
1 # 


furniture. (I/lus.) Twin beds, six-foot headboard . . with + C- | iA I EAU * 


magnificent baguette mirror border and concealed reading lights. * Ga : G6, * 
- “urulltie Comfuany 


Oe ds ea wen 


305 East Gerd St... N.Y. + Tel. RE 7-15.47 
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LAMPS snp SHADES 








One of many fine, 


porcelain reproductions 


from 


pales 


15 East 26th Street, New York City 


611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 








A. |. D, LAUNCHES A VIGOROUS PUBLICITY PROGRAM 


The American Institute of Decorators announced a unique 
cooperative promotion plan at a luncheon of the New York 
chapter held on April 28, at the Lombardy. Guest speaker 
was Mrs. Emily Post, whose interest in home decoration has 
been surpassed only by her fame as an arbiter of etiquette. 
Joseph Mullen, president of the New York chapter, presided 
at the meeting. 

The basic policy of the cooperative efforts of the Institute to 
launch an extensive publicity program was outlined by Walter 
E. Johnson. 

Working with the National President, Miss Nancy McClelland, 
a number of committees are already at work assembling and 
preparing the best information available on the decorative arts 
for release to the public. The entire home-making program is 
expressly designed to answer rapidly shifting economic and 
psychological needs as well as to facilitate the task of pub- 
lications who have heretofore shouldered this responsibility. 
“There is a new group of citizens wanting our services,” said 
Mr. Johnson, “and reaching out a hand, with some misgiv- 
ings, for the help they feel they might secure.” 

Mrs. Post, who was introduced by Miss McClelland, spoke on 
“The Personality of a House.” In addition to her widely 
syndicated column, her many radio programs and a number 
of novels, Mrs. Post has reconstructed twenty-two houses. 
She told several interesting stories about the writing of her 
book on architecture and decoration, and stressed the essen- 
tial need for the occupants of a home to learn how to live 
before anyone can satisfactorily decorate for them. Her father, 
Bruce Price, a noted architect, believed in investment in real 
estate. Mrs. Post and her mother inherited six houses. Some 
of these in Tuxedo Park rented on occasion four times a year 
—For Spring. Summer, Autumn and Winter. Mrs. Post, who 
had to make them attractive to rent and then put them in 
order for incoming tenants, learned much about producing 
an inviting appeal and adequate comfort at least expense. 


SCHUMACHER’S NEW GRAND RAPIDS SHOWROOM 
A new office has been opened by F. Schumacher & Co., on 
the fourth floor of the Keeler Building, Division Avenue at 
Fountain Street, Grand Rapids. Featuring fluorescent light- 
ing, the newly modernized office represents a fifty per cent in- 
crease in space over their former quarters. In designing the 
new showroom first consideration has been given to interest- 
ing and convenient arrangements for the display of the firm’s 
carpets, fabrics and wall papers. The Grand Rapids showroom 
opened for business on June 2nd, and an official opening by 
invitation to furniture manufacturers and decorators has been 
announced as June 18. 


DESIGNING TODAY’S FURNITURE—GLASS 
(Continued from page 19) 


streamlined selling idea, a little ornament or something 
of that sort and then—purpose, material and manufacturing 
methods have to be adapted to that idea. These people are 
blinding the market and scarcely allowing the public to get 
acquainted with good, simple design in the furniture field. 
Other fields like kitchen and household accessories have been 
successfully selling this simple sort of product for a long time. 
“But the short-sighted manufacturers can’t and won’t be suc- 
cessful in the long run. The overwhelming majority of the 
American people are true and honest and so should and will 
be their surroundings. The sooner a furniture manufacturer 
comes to that conclusion, the better for him.” 
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LET OUR DESIGNERS DESIGN FOR YOU! 
PERIOD, MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY 


Our designer-craftsmen are 
constantly adding new types 
to our stock of showroom 
samples, but we are always 
particularly pleased to offer 
our staff’s expert services 
to solve the intericr de- 
signer’s ever varying re- 
quirements. If you have 
a furniture problem, let 
Mittman solve it for you by 


creating a new design to 





your specifications! 
Ne. 1232 Fitzhugh H-27 D-27 W-26 No. 1260 18” Dia. 


CUSTOM UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
URNITURE — BEDDING — STUDIO COUCHES — SINCE 1910 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM BUILT UPHOLSTERED & 


M. MITTMAN & CO., INC. 
316 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 
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No. 3880G 1s a charming new floral 
pattern especially suited to the current 
interest in Chinese motifs for decorative 
‘ schemes. Gay, colorful flower arrange- 
: ae aN ae | SS y 2) 'j ments. Clear, fresh backgrounds of pink, 
‘ <), a . <i 5 ; ‘a ok blue, yellow and ivory. Width 48 inches. 
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ARTHUR:H-LEE6SORS 


Makers of Fine Period Fabrics 
383 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 
Boston * Philadelphia * Chicago * Los Angeles 
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Coral and Ice Blue...coolly modern, traditionally elegant, 
strikingly new! Perfect for the smartest of contemporary 
rooms. Another Cheney inspiration in a group of related 
fabrics... with a background of more than a century of 
fine Cheney craftsmanship. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers since 1838 
509 Madison Avenue, New York 








DESIGNING TODAY'S FURNITURE—WORMLEY 
(Continued from page 17) 


Today it cannot afford even third-hand furniture, but it has 
already been provided with respectable housing, even though 
I recently heard a be-orchided dowager stare down upon the 
Williamsburg Housing Project with the weary comment that 
‘democracy can be so disenchanting’, the while she decried the 
indignity being suffered by a museum of which she is a trustee 
because its new director is “too publicity-conscious”. They 
will have new furniture, and well designed furniture at that, 
and perhaps for once the axiom that ‘fashion filters down from 
the top’ may find itself the reverse of a new truth. 


“IT have often said that I believe that design begins with an 
expression of function, and does not end with it. The intel- 
lectual austerity of the Bawhaus school and its outgrowth in 
architecture and design, the so-called International Style, is 
beginning to give way to a pleasanter approach which acknowl- 
edges that fun and humor are legitimate adjuncts of design 
expression. That much at least I am sure we can thank the 
much maligned decorators for, since it was they who instine- 
tively rebelled against the emotional sterility of the blatant 
functionalists. Much talk and much experimentation with new 
materials has brought us back to a new pleasure in the proper- 
ties of familiar ones. The warmth and varieties of color and 
texture of woods, a new appreciation of the eye-filling relief of 
woven and printed patterns in textiles after a brief worship of 
plainness and texture alone, a new interest in crafts versus 
machine-made articles, are but three examples of a happier 
feeling about materials after an aesthetic interlude. 

“In short, I think we have just begun to see new light in a 
new world. And defense effort can help bring it about, because 
social advancement need not be put off for the millennium of 
peace but with hard work as a creed we can draw nearer that 
millennium every day if we try to produce more and better 


goods for more people for less money.” 


DESIGNING TODAY’S FURNITURE—AALTO 
(Continued from page 18) 


furniture 





the question with which he is faced immediately is 
who is going to manufacture it? 

“In my case, it was necessary to form a completely new com- 
pany for the manufacture of furniture of my design in Fin- 
land, and later in America. 

“However, it must be said in all fairness to the average furni- 
ture manufacturer-——he has a considerable investment in ma- 
chinery and equipment; in stocks of certain types of wood, 
and all the other things essential to the making of furniture 
as it is today. It takes a man of great vision and courage, and 
a very fat pocketbook, to gamble on a system of furniture 
which would make his past invested capital practically worth- 
less. Because the average manufacturer is loath to throw away 
his invested capital, a good designer must of necessity go to a 
manufacturer of traditional furniture with his modern designs 
—the corollary to that problem is that a designer must eat; 
therefore, he must compromise. 

“I definitely feel (and I don’t doubt that most designers agree 
in this) that there are many problems of modern furniture 
manufacture still to be solved.” 

Editor’s Note—Mr. Aalto is at present in Finland, engaged 
in architectural reconstruction work, and the above state- 
ment was secured through his New York representative. 
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“EMPIRE WREATH” 


ASF QiamentoGe. 
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THIS FRENCH EMPIRE SOFA MIGHT WELL HAVE BEEN A FAVORITE 
OF THAT FABULOUS FRENCH BEAUTY, MADAME RACAMIER. LIST 
PRICE, $225. ‘EMPIRE WREATH’ THE HAND PRINTED WALL- 
PAPER IN SUBTLE COLORS PROVIDES AN APPROPRIATE BACK- 
GROUND FOR SUCH A FINE ANTIQUE. $4.50 PER SINGLE ROLL. 


34 E. 53rd ST., NEW YORK ¢ STRAFFORD, PA. 
1515 WALNUT STREET ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HAND BLOCK MACHINE AND SCENIC WALLPAPERS @ MAKERS OF DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 














ONE IN A GROUP OF LOW PRICED 
DECORATIVE MIRROR FRAMES 
FINISHED IN SILVER AND GILT 
AT $35.00 LIST. 0.S.—17'/2""x38/4” 












BL Seweoml Go. 


INCORPORATED 


208 EAST 52nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Harold W. Herlihy 
816 So. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


E. Virginia Kemper 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, III. 
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Decorators and the finer types of shops will welcome this 
flexible line of lanterns as a perfect “find” since the various 
styles are suitable for porches, porte cocheres, vestibules, 
interiors, in fact almost anywhere in the home. We also make 
these on order according to your specifications or are prepared 
to design special lanterns to suit your particular needs. We 
will be glad to quote prices on application. 


S. P. Skinner Co., Ine. 


Successors to Skinner-Hill Co. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE New YorRK, N. Y. 


Chicago Showroom San Francisco Showroom 


1219A Merchandise Mart 





535 Western Furn. Exchange 
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“WRITING ROOM” BY SMYTH, URQUHART & MARCKWALD, INC., AS 
SETTING FOR PORTRAIT OF DUCHESS OF WINDSOR BY BASKERVILLE. 


DESIGNS AROUND A PAINTING 


Three nationally known museum directors—Juliana R. Force, 
Whitney Museum of American Art; Laurance P. Robarts, 
Brooklyn Museum, and Monroe Wheeler, Museum of Modern 
Art, selected on May 28, three prize winning three-dimensional 
arrangements by well known interior designers, inspired by 
American paintings. The 460 Park Avenue Gallery inaugurated 
the competitive exhibition as a step in furthering the use of 
| paintings by American artists in decoration. Paintings by 
Couiton Waugh, Charles Culver, Charles Baskerville and Luigi 


Lucioni were the sources of inspiration for arrangements by 





the five competing interior designers. 


| The jury awarded first prize to “Brown Study” by Joseph 
Mullen, a casual man’s room in 18th century English furniture, 
built around a painting by Charles Culver called “A Melan- 
choly Winter Day.” 





A somewhat formal, cool-toned summer drawing room by 
Lee Cook, with the portrait of the Princess of Jaipur by 
Charles Baskerville as the focal point, received second prize. 
Third prize went to the writing room conceived by Smyth, 
Urquhart & Marckwald Inc., as an appropriate setting for a 
| small travelling portrait of the Duchess of Windsor, also by 

Baskerville. The two remaining arrangements shown at the 

gallery throughout the first two weeks in June were: a living 
50” GLAZED CHINTZ room by Virginia Conner (which we illustrate) with Luigi 
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New York: 509 MaApison Ave. 


WIcKERSHAM 2-4252 





WILSEY-HEMSTREET 


SPECIALIZING IN HANDMADE 
WALLPAPERS — FRENCH PROVINCIAL— 


CHINESE HAND-PAINTED SCENICS 
Boston: 420 Boylston Street—Kenmore 4615—Evans S. Allen 


BORDERS AND SCREEN PANELS. 
CHICAGO: 6113 Mdse. Mart—Superior 4073—V. V. Betterman ’ 
DaALLAs: 3000 Bryn Mawr—Dallas 2-4626—John S. Braddock 
Los ANGELES: 812 West 8th St.—Vandike 7639—F. G. Bruns 


PHILADELPHIA: 1600 Walnut St—Pennypacker 2928—J. S. Alker 515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SAN Francisco: 442 Post St.—Exbrook 3159--F. G. Bruns 
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Decoratively Speaking cae 
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have increased 
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CONTEMPORARY “LIVING ROOM” BY VIRGINIA CONNER, WITH 
LUCIONI’'S PORTRAIT OF JOHN LA FARGE AS ITS FOCAL POINT. 


Lucioni’s portrait of John La Farge as its central feature, EL ECEVLCL, 
and an amusing conception by Thedlow Inc., of a “calico A“ de 


cabin” in which Coulton Waugh’s “Black Stallion” appeared. = Say 





Joseph Mullen’s “Brown Study,” done in brown and gray 
tones, harmonized with the wintry scene in Culver’s painting. TPs | 4 
English 18th century furniture was assembled in an informal 
manner, and the effect of a dim, wintry day achieved by 
lighting. 


“Summer Drawing Room” by Lee Cook was in sharp contrast. 
French furniture in light toned wood, a wall covering of spring- 
like green, picking up the same tone from Mr. Baskerville’s 
portrait of the young Indian princess, and a lavish use of 
flowers and greens, created an atmosphere of a room open to 
the out-of-doors while remaining quite formal in character. 

A portrait of the Duchess of Windsor, also by Baskerville, 
is here for its first public showing. The room, assembled by 
Smyth, Urquhart & Marckwald, which we illustrate, is hung 





with a wall covering, designed by the decorators, in off-white 
material with a loose diamond-shaped pattern in which the Excellent by itself . . . equally 
e ene . 67 WW”? : . mie “lw 3 7 ate 
faites “W.0." ave incsengivaenay snenepeesten, correct with other 18th Century settings . . . REGENCY 
Virginia Conner’s “Living Room,” which we also illustrate, 

contains a big couch in a beige, looped material, an enor- in a variety of authentic designs has been superbly in- 
mous square table, and on either side of the couch two huge 

glass jars, one of which has been made into a lamp, while terpreted by Zangerle & Peterson. Each Zangerle Table 


the other holds greens and flowers. . y ‘ ¥ . 
is unvarying in construction quality combined with a 


De Olde Mantel Shoppe Sane Cor comet GE ond cope anata. 





CLASSIC BEAUTY FOR 
MODERN SURROUNDINGS Aint ii ; The famous Guardsman finish “guaranteed by Good 
The simplicity and size of || a Housekeeping Magazine” against beverages and hot 
this antique marble 18th cen- dishes is used on all Zangerle Tables. 


tury mantel, with white and 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


ZLangerlt Ales 


columns, make it a particu- 
Manufactured by 


larly fitting choice for deco- 
THE ZANGERLE:. & PETERSON CO. 


rators who are interpreting 
period rooms for today’s living. 
2164 Clybourn Ave. * Chicago 
CHICAGO SHOWROOM — 1682 Merchandise Mart 


251 EAST 33rd STREET 
NEW YORK (EST. 1879) 
J. W. JOHNSON, PROP. 
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136 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK »* 





SUMMER FLOOR-COVERING IDEA 
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%& The first really new fabric for summer floors in years 
—firmly, closely hand-tufted of strong, high-quality rope! 
It’s HEMPSTEAD—a smart and sturdy rug, richly thick as 
a Kansas City beefsteak, characterful as a Rouault oil. 
Superlatively weather-and-wear resistant—as perfect for 
outdoor terrace, porch or conservatory as for any room in 
city apartment or country house. Versatile, too; you can 
have it in any design, any color combination, any width; 
in looped or cut pile; even embossed, if you wish, Delivery 
schedules? Fast and dependable. And — P.S. — you won't 
meet HEMPSTEAD on every floor from Bangor to Key West 
—because it’s exclusive with 
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DESIGNING TODAY’S FURNITURE—ROHDE 
(Continued from page 20) 

store. This may seem unbelievable to the store president but is 
a commonplace of psychological knowledge. When the Mod- 
ern Department fails, the conclusion inevitably is drawn that 
our customers don’t want Modern. As a result, some of the 
best Modern business is going to manufacturers’ showrooms. 
“Actually, I know from personal experience that there are a 
sufficient number of people in this country to build a tremen- 
dous business in modern furniture who, desperate at not being 
able to find furniture that makes sense to them, finally give up. 
I know from personal contacts that a large group of people 
have an understanding of Modern away ahead of either the 
magazines or the stores.” 


DESIGNING TODAY'S FURNITURE — PARZINGER 
(Continued from page 16) 

furniture designer to create truly American furniture as an 
answer to this desire. The trend in furniture design will un- 
doubtedly be to the more practical and more pleasant in lines. 
It will not be as severe and streamlined as in the past, but 
simpler and more livable. The technique of manufacturing 
modern furniture will improve greatly, as the simpler modern 
outlines, in contrast to the more elaborate period reproductions, 
requires a different approach in production. 

I like all woods as long as their natural qualities and beauty 
are preserved. I prefer light woods as they are more cheerful 
and not as heavy looking, especially for smaller rooms. I 
particularly like oak, maple and mahogany treated and made 
lighter through pigments and bleaching, which increases the 
natural beauty of the wood. 

















LONDON NEW YORK 


LOUIS L. ALLEN, INC. 


ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 

THEIR REMOVAL TO NEW AND 

MORE COMMODIOUS QUARTERS 
AT 


15 EAST 57TH ST. 


BETWEEN FIFTH AND MADISON AVENUES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


You ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO 
VISIT US AND VIEW OUR EXTENSIVE 
COLLECTION OF 


Old €. nylish Burneture 


AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 





TELEPHONE: PLAZA 3-2958 
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ART AND THE SALOON-BAR 


(Continued from page 29) 


believe, or to what we now call the bar, the drinking counter 
itself, but to the solid 
mahogany, (sometimes of brass or even polished onyx) that 


substantial round hand beam of 


stood out on heavy metal brackets, perhaps an inch from the 
bar top, and to which the satisfied customer could stand, lean, 
or cling. 

No basic improvement occurred in the design of the Ameri- 
can barroom until the World War, when American soldiers 
reaching Paris discovered that American cocktails and the 
counters to drink them at had preceded them, but that French- 
men simply refused to drink standing up. Then went to 
American bars, and sat in front of them on long legged stools. 
Bar stools returned to this country in triumph after the Arm- 
istice. They went underground into the speakeasy and flour- 
ished mightily during Prohibition and today the tall stool is 
an integral part of the design of any good modern bar. 

The old fashioned barroom gave the happy drinker more 
than something to cling to; it gave him something to look at. 
Art in the earlier taverns was largely limited to the pictures 
of red and black horses, of General Washington or of the 
Happy Farmer that swung on the inn sign before the door. 
The Saloon of the 1850’s went in for art in a big way. There 
were chandeliers and inlaid floors, thick curtains and polished 
cuspidors but most of all there were pictures, lots of pictures 
in thick gilt frames. Sometimes one frame wasn’t enough and 
the painting, frame and all was enclosed in a second plush 
lined box with a plate glass front. Sometimes the saloon 
keeper’s veneration for Art led him to drape a picture under 
















The finest inner- 
spring unit made 
has been time fest- 
ed and approved 
by Beckley. Hand 
woven by crafts- 
men, its 925 coils 
cradle you buoy- 
antly-provide that 
refreshing slumber 
that only proper 
body support gives. 


SHOWROOM & FACTORY 
305 EAST 47% STREET 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 3-1130 


CHARLES H. BECKLEY, lnc. 
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Coral Fantasy 


Selected from the new collection 
of custom printed wallpapers by 


Valentyn Bing 


The entire collection consists of twenty- 
eight patterns available in special print 
colors on special grounds. A limited num- 
ber of convenient spiral bound books 
containing the entire collection is avail- 


able at $5.00 each. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


BASSETT Ano VOLLUM 


WALLPAPERS TO THE TRADE 
740 RUSH STREET 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK—LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO—DALLAS 
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A magnificent collection of Fine Furniture, 


perfectly adapted to distinguished decoration. 
FURNITURE % [OMLINSON 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT PiTTSBURGH 
1776 Mercheadise Mart 629 Gratiot Ave. 907 Penn Ave. 
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We make these exclusive designs in Brass, Steel or fire-proof 
colored enamel. Sizes from 16 to 18 inches; prices, $48 to 


$64. (list). 
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MANTELS SCREENS ANDIRONS GRATES 
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a sort of a tent of fringed and tasseled velvet supported by 
gilt spears. 

Saloon art was sometimes good and sometimes bad, but 
always strictly representational. And so it should be. A view 
through the bottom of a beer glass does not give the proper 
perspective for the subtle tonalities of the French Impression- 
ists, or the mathematical composition of the modern Abstrac- 
tionists. What the customers wanted was a subject that they 
could all understand: something to do with the three great 
S’s in barroom art,—Sex, Sport, Sentiment, and painted with 
the knife hard technique of a Bougereau, a Meissonier, or a 
Maxfield Parrish. They preferred to acquire the mistiness for 
which Monet strove, internally, and not from the pictures 
themselves. 


SNAPSHOTS — PAUL LASZLO 
(Continued from Page 23) 


products and executed interior design projects. 

Both his studies in architecture and interior design and his 
commissions took him all over Europe. For the first time he 
was able to enjoy Italy’s beautiful settings; appreciate France’s 
freedom of living, observe Germany’s industrial precision, and 
to quote him, “review the beautiful girls of all countries.” 
When traveler Laszlo was not skiing in Switzerland, or playing 
tennis on the Riviera, he was luxuriating in the exhilarating 
spring air of Paris, and, incidentally, working hard. 

Whether it was the efforts of the none too modest real estate 
boards, or the fact that it was some 6,000 miles away, still the 
name California had a wonderful ring in his ears. Following 
the inner voice, he arrived in Hollywood in 1936, speaking no 
more English than Samuel Goldwyn on his first arrival. Such a 
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inches wide, for Summer Curtains, 


Spreads, and Dressing Table Covers. 








E <. Caster & Son Tanc. 


49 East 53rd Sireet. New York 
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1600 Walnut Street 
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To The Wallpaper Trade Exclusively 
SPIEGEL-FRAMSON (since 1907) 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS 
OF QUALITY HANDMADE WALLPAPERS, 
BORDERS AND FRIEZES. 


Exact reproductions of your own designs. 


690 Broadway New York City 
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situation did not floor the resourceful designer. Before he fully 
realized his audacity, he was barging into the office of the dis- 
play manager of Bullock’s Wilshire Department Store with an 
idea for remodeling part of the establishment. Between de- 
signers there is a universal language, and it was through this 
medium that Laszlo conveyed his ideas to the American man- 
ager. By some miracle the manager caught on, net result was 
that within fourteen weeks after arriving in California, Laszlo 
had completed the remodeling and furnishings of five sections 
of Los Angeles’ finest store. Since then, he and his staff have 
had more commissions than they have been able to handle com- 
fortably. 

Paul Laszlo thoroughly enjoys working for Hollywood. Its peo- 
ple afford the interior designer flexibility and latitude that 
can not be duplicated anywhere else in the world. He feels 
that these people, who are mostly creative artists, are tremend- 
ously stimulating to work with and inspire the kind of ideas 
most designers would like, but usually don’t get from their 
clients. 

A packed schedule does not keep Mr. Laszlo from indulging in 
his favorite sports—tennis and skiing. In the summer, the West 
Side Tennis Club is the scene of many stiffly contested matches, 
while in the winter the High Sierras furnish ample runs for his 
skiing. 

In addition to his inherited talents, Paul Laszlo’s approach to 
his chosen profession has much to do with his success. 

He believes: “A designer of interiors who does not know how 
to be, in a quiet way, the friend of his client, may be a good 
business man and a useful technician but he will never be what 
the creator of a real and satisfying home must be: an artist, 
and at the same time one who helps towards higher ideals of 


living”. —M. A. C. 





Specializing 
in Modern Upholstered Furniture 


has won CONTEMPO increasing recognition from 
America’s leading interior designers. Here is an 
always-dependable source of supply supplemented 
by a Special Contract Department ever ready to 
turn out superb pieces to your own particular speci- 
fications. 
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Contempo Shops, Inc. 
44 West 18th Street, 
New York 









































FOR YOUR BEST ROOMS! 


LIGHTING EFFECTS 


in the 


EXQUISITE CRYSTAL 

PRODUCTIONS OF ns 
DELIERS, SCONCES, 
LAMPS; ALSO PORCELAIN 
AND CRYSTAL TABLE 
LAMPS, FLOORLAMPS 
AND MODERN CREATIONS. 


Charles J. Winston & Co., Inc. 


Importers and Makers of Distinctive Lighting Effects 











2 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Old-time Beauty for Today’s Interiors 


e This two-pedestal Sheraton Mahogany Dining Table 
(c. 1790) of lovely graining and deep, rich tone is circu- 
lar when closed and has two extra leaves. Height, 2844” ; 
diameter when closed, 45”. Note the colorful Ironstone 
plates (c. 1810-20) from our fine collection of lovely old 
porcelains. 


Heedam’ $ Antiques, Ine. 
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ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART 


Eldorado 5-7493 143 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 








REPRODUCTION OF GROVER CLEVELAND 
OPEN ARM CHAIR 


In addition to our regular line of period furni- 
ture we are also sole authorized makers of 
the United States Presidents’ chairs. 


BEVERLY UPHOLSTERY SHOPS, Inc. 








260 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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LYON 
FURNITURE MERCANTILE 


Est. 1876—Publishers of LYON-RED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
185 Madison Avenue 


AGENCY 


BOOK 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Rerencnce Boox 


BOSTON, 


LYON 


J CHICAGO, 


HIGH POINT, N. C 


U2 , LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Wachovia Bank Building & Ss 


12th Street at Broadway 


THE NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED CREDIT AND 

COLLECTION AGENCY OF THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY 

AND TRADES KINDRED—CARPET—UPHOLSTERING—REF RIGERATOR 

—STOVE—INTERIOR DECORATION—LAMP AND SHADE—FRAME AND 
MIRROR—HOUSE FURNISHINGS 

BOOK OF RATINGS—CREDIT REPORTS—COLLECTIONS 





3 East Fourth Street 


MASS. FURNITURE HLL.| 
No. Sta. Industrial Bidg. MemcantiLt AGENCY 221 North LaSalle Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
12 South {2th Street Ass’n of Commerce Bldg. 








Telephone: Wickersham 2-2300 
K- 
Founded 1886 


KENT COSTIKYAN 


709 FIFTH AVE.—at 55th ST. NEW YORK 


KENTSHAH HANDWOVEN ORIENTAL RUGS, ANTIQUE 
CARPETS AND MODERN 
SEAMLESS PLAIN CARPETS FINE CHINESE RUGS 
AUBUSSON AND SAVONNERIE RUGS 
NEEDLEPOGINTS AND BESSARABIAN 





Our Booklet on “Types of Rugs Suitable for Different 
Rooms” sent free to Decorators on Request. 
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ALLEN, LOUIS L., INC. 
15 East S7th Street, New York 


TEs CNEs caacedrcescscenccesesecseescoennesee 1 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
701 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 


NEEDHAM’S ANTIQUES, INC. 
143 East 57th Street, New York 


Pers es Bag Gn Ts. sc ccceccccwrcncsscscssese 43 
208 East 52nd Street, New York 

816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


WOOD & HOGAN, INC, ccccccccccccccccsccccsececes 2 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

816 S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 


BECKLEY, CHAS. H., INC. 
305 East 47th Street, New York 


CHATEAU FURNITURE COMPANY 
305 East 63rd Street, New York 


FRIEDMAN BROTHERS DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. .. 38 
305 East 47th Street, New York 

420 Boylston Street. Boston 

1008 North Croft Avenue, Los Angeles 

33 East Walnut Lane, Philadelphia 


CARTER. BE. C. & BOM TE. ccvccccccccccvccccccceces 48 
49 East 53rd Street, New York 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

816 S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 


Bs, Re. Dick. De. kesecansdcececcedeeedavcoves 46 
15 East 57th Street, New York 
DEAE. A. B. DB COMPARE ccceccvccessscssccesce 43 


34 East 53rd Street, New York 
1515 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Strafford, Pa. 


FRIEDMAN BROTHERS DECORATIVE ARTS, INC, .. 38 
305 East 47th Street, New York 

420 Boylston Street, Boston 

1008 North Croft Avenue, Los Angeles 

33 East Walnut Lane, Philadelphia 


NEWCOMB, F. J., CO., INC. 
208 East 52nd Street, New York 
816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


SCHWARTZ, HAROLD M. 
572 Madison Avenue, New York 

442 Post Street, San Francisco 

$12 West Eighth Street, Los Angeles 


SKINNER, S. P., CO., INC. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
12194 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

Market at 10th Street, San Francisco 


CARTER, E. C. & SON, INC. 
49 East 53rd Street, New York 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

816 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
509 Madison Avenue, New York 


DIAMENT, A. L. & COMPANY 
34 East S3rd Street, New York 
1515 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Strafford, Pa. 


GOODALL DECORATIVE FABRICS 
61 East 53rd Street, New York 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

Sanford, Maine 


Sere O DOPEMO is GE, ccccccccccivecescsceces 44 
509 Madison Avenue, New York 

420 Boylston Street, Boston 

6113 Mdse. Mart, Chicago 

812 West &th Street, Los Angeles 


LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

1717 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
420 Boylston Street, Boston 


SCALAMANDRE SILKS, INC. .............0.. Second Cover 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 

620 North Michigan Street, Chicago 

420 Boylston Street, Boston 

95514 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 


SCHUMACHER, F. & COMPANY, INC. 
60 West 40th Street, New York 

420 Boylston Street, Boston 

1616 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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SCHWARTZ, HAROLD M. ........ endian tatiana Seas 39 
572 Madison Avenue, New York 

442 Post Street, San Francisco 

812 West Eighth Street, Los Angeles 

MASLAND DURALEATHER COMPANY ............. 7 


E. Allegheny Avenue & Collins Strect 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JACKSON, EDWIN, INC. 
175 East 60th Street, New York 


a ie i i Ee senses nccandeaoweteeennswen 43 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 

1219A Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

Market at 10th Street, San Francisco 


YE OLDE MANTEL SHOPPE 
251 East 33rd Street, New York 


FAY CARPET COMPANY 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 


GROSFELD HOUSE 
320 East 47th Street, New York 
666 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
207 N. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 


KENT-COSTIKYAN, INC. 
709 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PRM FLOOR COVERINGS, INC. 
136 East Sith Street, New York 


SCHUMACHER, F. & COMPANY, INC. .....cccccccce 8 
60 West 40th Street, New York 

420 Boylston Street, Boston 

1616 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


SMITH, ALEXANDER & SONS CARPET CO. ..Third Cover 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

52 Chauncy Street, Boston 

2155 East 7th Street, Los Angeles 


ALLEN, LOUIS L., INC. 
15 East 57th Street, New York 


BAKER FURNITURE, INC, 
Keeler Building, Grand Rapids 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

28 West 20th Street, New York 


BEVERLY UPHOLSTERY SHOPS, INC. 
260 Fourth Avenue, New York 


BRUNOVAN, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
701 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 


CHATEAU FURNITURE COMPANY 
305 East 63rd Street, New York 


CONTEMPO SHOPS, INC. 
44 West 18th Street, New York 


DIAMENT, A. L. & COMPANY 
34 East 53rd Street, New York 
1515 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Strafford, Pa. 


GROSFELD HOUSE 
320 East 47th Street, New York 
666 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
207 N. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 


MANOR HOUSE, THE 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


MEYER-GUNTHER-MARTINI, 
511 East 72nd Street, New York 
1789 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


INC. 


MITTMAN, M. & COMPANY, INC. 
316 East 53rd Street, New York 


NEEDHAM’S ANTIQUES, INC. 
143 East 57th Street, New York 


NEWCOMB, F. J., CO., 
208 East 52nd Street, New York 

816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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OF CURRENT ADVERTISERS 


WILLIAMSBURG GALLERIES 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 
1776 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
907 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh 
629 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit 


WOOD & HOGAN, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

816 S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 


ZANGERLE & PETERSON COMPANY 
2164 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


SALTERINI, JOHN B., COMPANY 
322 East 44th Street, New York 


HANSON, PAUL CO., INC. 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


SKINNER, S. P., CO., ENC. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1219A Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

Market at 10th Street, San Francisco 


WINSTON, CHARLES J. & COMPANY, INC. ........ 49 
2 West 47th Street, New York 


175 East 60th Street, New York 


YE OLDE MANTEL SHOPPE 
251 East 33rd Street, New York 


FRIEDMAN BROTHERS DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. .. 38 
305 East 47th Street, New York 

420 Boylston Street, Boston 

1008 North Croft Avenue, Los Angeles 

33 East Walnut Lane, Philadelphia 


eres. OB. Gig TIM. cas scccccsccceserveceevene - 4 
208 East 52nd Street, New York 

816 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


SCALAMANDRE SILKS, INC. 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 
620 North Michigan Street, Chicago 

120 Boylston Street, Boston 

95514 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 
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ARTCRAFT WALLPAPER COMPANY 
515 Madison Avenue New York 


BASSETT AND VOLLUM 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 
515 Madisen Avenue, New York 
442 Post Street, San Francisco 

812 West Eighth Street, Los Angeles 
2203 Cedar Springs Avenue, Dallas 


DIAMENT, A. L & COMPANY 
34 East 53rd Street, New York 
1515 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Strafford, Pa. 


SCHUMACHER, F. & COMPANY, INC. 
60 West 40th Street, New York 

420 Boylston Street, Boston 

1616 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


SPIEGEL-FRAMSON 
690 Broadway, New York 


WILSEY-HEMSTREET 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 
2203 Cedar Springs Avenue, Dallas 
3262 Wilshire Blud., Los Angeles 
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y FROM THE 
Manor Shouse Colleclénn 





SA. if lendid Hofip lewhite chestuttha pracy of« chotce Zeyene yy 
stde chairs which typify lhe man ye vare freeces lo te 
found tn the Manor House collection of Tre Replicas. 


The Manor House 
353 MadisonAvenne 
New YorkK City 


The complete Manor Rouse collection ws diflayed at these showrooms. 


GRAND RAPIDS NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Second Floor The Manor House Knapp & Tubbs, Inc. 
Keeler Building 383 Madison Ave Merchandise Mart 
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